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OLD  MOTORISTS  NEVER 
DIE 

While  standing  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  two  busy  downtown 
streets  not  long  ago,  our  gaze  was 
attracted  to  an  old  Essex  waiting 
in  the  traffic  line.  It  was  in  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  condition,  nicely 
polished,  and  driven  by  a  neat, 
white-haired  old  gentleman.  The 
last  of  a  dying  race,  we  thought 
to  ourselves. 

Suddenly,  despite  the  obvious 
red  traffic  light  ahead,  the  motor¬ 
ist  behind  our  white-haired  driv¬ 
er  began  to  sound  his  horn  rather 
loudly  and  frequently.  We  could 
see  that  this  irritated  our  friend, 
and  as  the  sound  continued  we 
watched  the  expression  on  his  face 
grow  more  grim. 

Finally,  unable  to  control  him¬ 
self  any  longer,  he  leaped  from  his 
car,  walked  determinedly  back  to 
the  offending  automobile,  reached 
in  through  the  open  window  and 
grabbed  the  ignition  keys  from 
the  dashboard,  all  without  a  word. 

Then,  to  the  delight  of  many 


interested  spectators,  he  calmly 
threw  the  newly- acquired  keys 
far  down  the  line  of  traffic.  Still 
silent,  he  walked  slowly  back  to 
his  gleaming  Essex  and  without  so 
much  as  a  backward  glance  drove 
away. 

At  this  point  the  light  merci¬ 
fully  changed,  and  spared  us  the 
sight  of  one  anguished  motorist 
searching  madly  amid  a  line  of 
speeding  traffic  for  his  car  keys. 
As  we  continued  up  the  street,  we 
couldn’t  help  thinking  that  per¬ 
haps  the  old  race  wasn’t  so  near 
extinction  after  all. 


HUMANISTS,  ARISE! 

We  note  with  alarm  and  dis¬ 
pleasure  that  the  authorities  of 
Boston  College  have  strayed  so  far 
from  the  classical  tradition  that 
the  portal  of  the  new  Philosophy 
Building  is  topped  with  three  in¬ 
scriptions  which  are  actually 
carved  in  English.  Not  in  Greek, 
mind  you,  or  in  Latin,  as  all  proper 
inscriptions  are  graven,  but  in  the 
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vernacular.  We  weep,  indeed,  that 
so  few  of  the  old  school  are  left 
that  this  break  with  the  past  has 
gone  unnoticed.  What  have  the 
governing  powers  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  been  doing  while  all  of  this 
was  happening?  Who  is  respons¬ 
ible?  Truly  it  is  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  all  humanists  from  a  quarter 
whence  we  would  have  least  ex¬ 
pected  it! 

ATTENTION 
MR.  BLANSHARD 

Dear  Paul: 

We  have  recently  heard  of  an 
incident  that  we  feel  you  should 
know  about.  It  is  an  incident 
which  is  symptomatic  of  the  in¬ 
sidious  growth  of  power  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy.  As  you  know 
and  have  expressed  so  well,  the 
free  press  is  the  heart  blood  of  a 
free  country.  But  the  heart  blood 
has  been  envenomed  by  the  Papist 
viper!  The  Church  has  wormed 
its  way  into  the  publishing  houses 
of  America,  and  nests  there,  twist¬ 
ing  truth  to  serve  its  own  ends, 
as  is  its  wont. 

Here  is  the  truth  of  the  matter: 
a  book  recently  authored  by 
George  Bellairs  has  been  published 
in  America  under  the  rather  in¬ 
nocuous  title,  "Death  Brings  in 
the  New  Year.  Apparently  the 
Romanists  have  by  some  device 
managed  to  force  the  publisher  to 
alter  the  title,  for  in  England, 
where  the  power  of  the  Church 
is  not  so  great,  the  book  was  pub¬ 


lished  under  a  title  which  held 
more  closely  to  both  the  subject 
matter,  and  as  some  might  say, 
the  fact,  i.e.,  The  Case  of  the 
Headless  Jesuit. 

Sincerely, 

A  Lover  of  Freedom 


DEAR  MISS  PETTIWELL 

Browsing  through  the  ’’Love 
and  Courtship”  Section  of  the 
local  library  (We  were  waiting 
for  friends!),  we  happened  on  a 
thin  volume  which  contained 
among  other  things,  a  multitude 
of  references  to  the  Emily  Post  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Thomas 
E.  Hill,  and  to  his  Manual  of  So- 
cial  and  Business  Forms.  This 
treatise,  it  seems,  was  especially 
treasured  by  youthful  swains  and 
ladies  of  proper  training  for  its 
sterling  advice  on  the  intricacies 
of  courting. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of 
courtship  in  those  days  depended, 
if  Mr.  Hill  is  to  be  believed,  on 
the  written  word  and  thus  his  ad¬ 
monitions  are  largely  concerned 
with  amatory  (and,  for  the  ladies, 
counter- amatory)  missives.  Our 
talents  pale,  we  admit,  beside  the 
models  of  epistular  propriety 
which  Hill  recommends  in  his 
volume,  and  our  purpose  here  is 
but  to  quote  a  few  of  the  gems. 

Pickups  were  frowned  upon, 
then  as  now,  so  the  youth  stricken 
with  love  at  first  sight  had  re¬ 
course  only  in  a  letter  to  the 
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strange  girl.  The  model  for  imita¬ 
tion  begins:  "I  venture  to  write  to 
request  permission  to  call  on  you 
at  your  own  residence.  Though 
myself  almost  entirely  a  stranger 
in  the  city,  your  father  remem¬ 
bers,  he  told  me  the  other  evening, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Syracuse,  who  is 
my  uncle.”  Needless  to  say,  there 
are  geographical  variants  to  this 
standby. 

Should  the  young  lady’s  prose 
reflect  interest,  the  swain  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  follow  with  this.  "Miss 
Farrington:  May  I  request  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  escorting 
you  to  Barnum’s  Museum,  at  any 
time  which  may  suit  your  con¬ 
venience?”  A  modest  start,  but 
boldness  was  not  a  characteristic 
of  wooing  then. 

In  the  department  of  counter 
measures  we  find  perhaps  the 
acme  of  delicacy  in  avoiding  the 
advance  of  a  young  man  addicted 
to  intemperance.  It  goes  like  this: 
"Dear  Sir:  Your  kind  invitation 
to  accompany  you  to  the  opera, 
tomorrow  evening,  is  received. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  go  with  you, 
believing  you  at  heart  to  be  really 
a  most  excellent  gentleman.  I  re¬ 
gret  to  add,  however,  that  I  have 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  becoming  addicted  to 
the  use  of  the  wine-cup.  I  regard 
it  entirely  unsafe  for  any  young 
lady  to  continue  an  intimacy  with 
a  young  man  upon  whom  is  grow¬ 
ing  the  habit  of  intemperance. 
With  an  earnest  prayer  for  your 


reformation,  ere  it  be  too  late,  I 
beg  you  to  consider  our  intimacy 
at  an  tend.  Respectfully,  Helen 
Sanford.” 

Since  Mr.  Hill  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  how  to  reply  to  this  charge 
of  intemperance,  we  can  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  crushed  suitor  might 
well  profit  by  a  course  in  persua¬ 
sive  writing. 

INTRIGUING 
OCCUPATIONS  NO.  91 
Facts  and  Figures  Department 

Love  of  knowledge  is  a  mark  of 
the  cultured,  Briant  tells  us,  and 
nowhere  are  the  cultured  so  well 
defined  as  among  the  journalists  of 
Boston.  So  keen  is  this  professional 
passion  for  knowledge  that  in  the 
employ  of  each  Boston  newspaper 
is  a  man  whose  sole  function  is  the 
gathering  of  facts  —  not  research, 
mind  you  —  just  picking  up  facts. 
Anything  will  do,  just  as  long  as  it 
is  a  fact.  But  don’t  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  all  of  this  knowledge  is 
wasted.  It  forms  a  vital  part  of  each 
day’s  paper,  one  might  truly  say 
an  indispensable  part,  at  least  so  it 
seems  in  the  Boston  journals.  For 
this  reason:  In  the  layout  of  each 
edition  there  is  an  amount  of 
space,  more  or  less  defined  by  the 
length  and  width  of  the  page;  and 
there  are  the  stories  and  articles, 
whose  length  is  roughly  calculated 
by  the  number  of  words  contained 
in  each.  To  this  point  the  problem 
is  simple,  if  not  non-existent.  Here 
the  difficulty  arises,  and  it  is  this. 
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The  articles,  when  they  are  fitted 
on  the  page,  seldom  reach  to  the 
bottom,  almost  always  stopping 
about  an  inch  above  the  lower 
margin.  And  this  is  where  the 
Fact-gatherer  comes  in.  Where 
there  is  an  empty  space,  a  snatch 
of  wisdom  is  thrown  in,  the  theory 
being  that  blank  space  is  undesir¬ 
able. 

But  all  this  is  merely  back¬ 
ground  to  our  story  of  the  man 
whose  job  it  is  to  garner  these  tid¬ 
bits  of  erudition,  and  an  exciting 
and  interesting  job  it  is.  Just  look 
at  some  of  the  things  we  have 
learned  by  reading  the  papers. 

"Copra  and  teak  wood  are 
among  the  products  of  the  Indian 
state  of  Travancore.” 

Imagine!  So  world-traveled  and 
so  familiar  is  he  with  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  East,  he  is  able  to  toss 
off  this  bit  on  a  back-country 
province.  Why,  he  must  know  In¬ 
dia  like  a  book! 

"Sturgeon  fishing  has  died  out 
in  North  America  because  over 
fishing  depleted  the  supply.” 

A  mature  pronouncement,  no 
doubt  arrived  at  after  many  hours 
spent  by  some  bubblng  brook 
(sturgeon-free)  with  line  in  hand, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  big  one 
that  never  came.  (Over-fishing, 
you  know.) 

"The  Sahara  Desert  is  believed 
to  be  increasing  in  area  to  the 
south.” 

Can  this  startling  discovery  be 
original?  Well,  they  laughed  at 
Fulton. 


"Selenium  is  a  chemical  element 
sensitive  to  light.” 

Yet  another  facet  of  this  bril¬ 
liant  intellect.  Is  there  anything 
this  man  does  not  know? 

"Fireflies  live  in  America  in  an 
area  generally  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  centered  on  the  fortieth  par¬ 
allel.” 

What  a  triumph  of  patient, 
plodding  scholarship  that  state¬ 
ment  is,  and  how  it  gives  the  lie  to 
those  shallow-pated  scientists  who 
have  maintained  that  to  fireflies 
latitude  and  longitude  are  a  closed 
book.  Quick,  Brooksmeadow,  my 
astrolabe! 

"Fire  control  is  the  biggest 
problem  in  forest  fire  manage¬ 
ment.” 

I  don’t  think  that  needed  say¬ 
ing;  but  we’ll  forgive  him  this 
lapse. 

There  are  thousands  of  ex¬ 
amples  from  which  to  pick,  but 
we’ll  content  ourselves  with  these 
few.  Editors  protect  the  position 
of  the  fact-gatherer  by  requiring 
that  all  stories  be  written  a  few 
words  short  of  the  space  allotted. 
In  New  York,  of  course,  they 
don’t  do  this;  but  New  York  can’t 
compare  with  Boston  when  it 
comes  to  culture  or  newspapers. 

SIGNS  AND  PORTENTS 

The  subtle  and  ever-widening 
influence  of  Communism  in  the 
field  of  education  has  revealed  it¬ 
self  in  a  place  which  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  last  that  would 
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capitulate  to  the  Marxian  spirit.  I 
refer  to  our  own  campus! 

So  long  have  we  fought  off  the 
attempts  of  the  Red  horde  to  mass 
its  forces  on  the  fields  of  our  Col¬ 
lege  that  we  are  rightly  shocked  to 
find  the  evil  firmly  established  in 
a  position  for  all  to  see.  Where  do 
we  find  it?  Why,  every  door  on 
every  building  of  the  College  is 
either  painted  red  or  soon  will  be! 


The  influence  first  appeared  on 
the  doors  of  the  new  Philosophy 
Building,  that  citadel  of  specious 
innovations.  The  color  of  the 
doors  went  unnoticed,  naturally. 
But,  when  the  maintenance  de¬ 
partment  overtly  begins  to  paint 
the  perfectly  good,  grey  doors  of 
the  Science  Building  a  bright  red, 
they  expose  the  filthy  plague  for 
what  it  is. 


AMIENS 

A  fantasy  many-hued, 
a  forest  of  motley 
sown  on  soil  of  Maragha 
in  pious  gloom. 

(Louis’  standard  finds  no  breeze  at  Tunis 
but  falls  through  the  darkness 
formless  on  the  smooth  stone.) 


—  Joseph  A.  Appleyard 
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The  clod  of  dirt 
Which  can  be  crushed, 

Crumbled  in  my  hand, 

Thrown  to  the  fresh,  gusty  breeze: 

That  I  love. 

The  bittersharp  taste  of  green  apples 
The  springy  carpet  of  brown  pine  needles 
And  the  clean  smell  of  pine,  too 
Those  I  love. 

The  lightning-ravished,  gnarled  limbs 
Of  a  primal  tree,  silhouetted  blackly 
Against  the  watered  blue  sky, 

That  I  love. 

Gaudy  sunsets,  brooding  mountains, 

Rifts  of  light  cleaving  clouds; 

Slender,  supple  silver  birches, 

Clean  lake  water, 

The  loon’s  ghostly,  ghastly  call, 

The  over-spilling,  verdant  shore, 

Things,  objects,  matter, 

I  love  and  reverence  you: 

I  love  you  because  you  are 
The  handwork  of  the  Lord. 


Robert  J.  Gallagher 


THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS 


By  THOMAS  J.  O'KEEFE 


At  the  Cross  her  station  keeping 
Stood  the  mournful  Mother  weep¬ 
ing  .  .  . 

Eight  hundred  voices  were 
raised  in  the  hauntingly  majestic 
strains  of  the  traditional  hymn  as 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross  devotion 
began  in  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Clement  in  the  Peoples’  Republic. 
Joseph  Broszly,  too,  lifted  his 
voice,  and,  to  his  joy  and  surprise, 
found  in  his  singing  blessed  relief 
from  the  weight  of  his  agonizing 
problem,  and  surcease  from  the 
conflict  which  had  been  gnawing 
at  his  heart.  Seized  by  the  hope 
that  perhaps  he  could  forget,  for 
this  hour  of  devotion  and  prayer, 
the  maddening  torment  of  his  own 
indecision  and  doubt,  he  let  him¬ 
self  be  swept  on  in  this  wave  of 
relief  as  he  knelt  with  the  congre¬ 
gation  for  the  First  Station. 

"'The  First  Station:  Jesus  is  con¬ 
demned  to  die.  We  adore  Thee,  O 
Christ,  and  we  bless  Thee  . . .” 

The  voice  was  Father  Zenty’s. 
The  new  pastor  (the  government 
had  promoted  him  when  his  pre¬ 


decessor  was  imprisoned)  was  Jo¬ 
sef’s  friend;  his  childhood  confes¬ 
sor,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  to 
Father  Zenty  that  Josef  went  for 
advice  when  he  found  in  his  mail¬ 
box  a  summons  for  jury  duty  at 
the  latest  treason  trial.  They 
wanted  him,  Josef  Broszly,  a  hum¬ 
ble  and  obscure  laborer,  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  six  of  God’s  an¬ 
ointed,  one  of  them  a  bishop,  a 
successor  of  the  Apostles.  Devout 
in  his  simple  reverence  for  those 
who  ministered  daily  at  the  altar, 
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Josef  had  watched  with  consterna¬ 
tion  the  whole  train  of  previous 
trials,  but,  persuading  himself  that 
his  station  in  life  was  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  for  him  to  become  involved 
in  the  latest  "Catholic  Loyalty” 
campaign,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  practice  his  religion  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  peace,  thankful  that  at  least 
the  government  let  the  churches 
remain  open,  even  if  they  were 
subject  to  State  control.  Now, 
however,  this  omnipresent  govern- 
.  ment  pointed  a  threatening  finger 
straight  at  the  little  laborer,  and 
"insignificant”  Josef  was  called 
upon  to  declare  himself  openly, 
for  or  against  the  government,  and 
at  the  same  time,  for  or  against 
the  Pope,  who,  Josef  knew,  had 
pronounced  excommunication 
against  all  who  assisted  in  any  way 
in  such  a  trial.  This  was  his  prob¬ 
lem,  and  his  calling  it  to  mind 
banished  completely  whatever 
peace  he  had  momentarily  pos¬ 
sessed  .  .  . 

Through  her  heart  His  sorrow 

sharing , 

All  His  hitter  anguish  hearing  .  .  . 

The  hymn  brought  Josef  out  of 
his  reverie.  He  was  always  day¬ 
dreaming  at  services  and  lost  what 
the  priest  was  saying.  He  would 
pay  attention  at  this  Station. 

"The  Second  Station,”  Father 
Zenty  announced,  "Jesus  takes  up 
His  Cross.  At  this  Station  we  med¬ 
itate  how  Our  Lord  was  laden 
with  the  heavy  tree  of  the  Cross,” 
the  pastor  read  from  the  devotion¬ 
al  pamphlet.  "See  how  willingly 


He  accepts  it.  His  Heavenly 
Father  has  willed  that  this  symbol 
of  ignominy  and  shame  should  be 
the  instrument  of  our  Repara¬ 
tion.” 

But  here  Josef  was  off  again. 
The  sound  of  Father  Zenty ’s  voice 
brought  back  to  Josef  the  words 
of  advice  the  priest  had  given  in 
the  rectory  this  evening,  just  be¬ 
fore  Stations. 

"Of  course  you  are  reluctant  to 
take  part  in  this  trial,”  Father 
Zenty  had  said  sympathetically. 
"But,”  he  had  added,  "the  bishops 
have  been  engaging  in  activities, 
outside  their  proper  jurisdiction. 
Their  spiritual  authority  is  not 
being  questioned,  but  in  their  anti¬ 
democratic  activity  the  bishops 
are  meddling  in  matters  in  which 
they  have  no  more  authority  than 
you  or  I. 

"Now,  this  pronouncement  of 
the  Pope’s.  Obviously  dictated 
from  Wall  Street.  Have  no 
scruples  about  disregarding  it,  Jo¬ 
sef.  The  Holy  Father  seems  to 
have  lost  his  freedom  of  action 
these  days.  We  must  pray  that 
some  day  he  will  regain  that  uni¬ 
versal  supra-national  perspective 
the  Popes  had  in  the  years  before 
the  Marshall  Plan  ...” 

It  was  a  tormented  and  be¬ 
wildered  Josef  Broszly  who  had 
stumbled  out  of  the  rectory  that 
evening.  This  advice  had  in¬ 
creased,  not  lessened,  his  conster¬ 
nation.  Moreover  he  was  sickened 
by  the  new  realization  that  he 
could  no  longer  trust  the  friend 
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and  confidant  of  his  boyhood. 
Everything  Father  Zenty  had  said 
was  so  tiresomely  repetitious  of 
what  everyone  was  saying  in  the 
Peoples5  Republic  —  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  radio,  people  on  the 
street,  the  soap-box  orators  in  the 
park,  everyone.  And  the  Pope 
would  excommunicate  them  all.  It 
was  a  judgment  which  Josef  knew 
was  binding  in  the  individual 
conscience,  and  his  conscience  was 
troubled  .  .  . 

"Simon  of  Cyrene  helps  Jesus 
to  carry  His  Cross.55  The  voice  of 
Father  Zenty  sounded  loud  in  Jo¬ 
sef’s  ear,  for  the  Fifth  Station  was 
right  by  his  pew.  He  had  let  two 
Stations  go  by  in  utter  heedless¬ 
ness;  he  would  have  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  Station. 

"Here  we  meditate,55  the  pastor 
read,  "how  Simon  the  Cyrenean 
was  forced  to  help  Our  Lord  with 
His  heavy  burden.  Forced .  This 
scandalizes  us.  We  protest  that  we 
would  not  have  to  be  forced  to 
help  our  Master  and  Friend,  that 
we  would  have  considered  it  a 
privilege.  Ah,  but  do  we  actually 
help  Him  in  this  our  day,  when 
the  sin,  error,  blindness  of  spirit 
and  hardness  of  heart  of  our 
modern  world  are  to  Our  Lord  a 
burden  which  generous  souls  must 
lighten  for  Him? 

"  Dear  Jesus,55  Father  Zenty 
prayed,  kneeling  now  with  his 
acolytes,  "teach  me  to  see  in  my 
life  the  many  opportunities  I  have 
for  lightening  the  weight  of  Your 
burden  by  doing  penance  for  my 


sins,  by  avoiding  occasions  of  sin, 
by  helping  my  neighbor  in  his 
need,  by  making  acts  of  repara¬ 
tion  for  the  sacrileges  committed 
against  You.55 

With  the  congregation  Josef 
joined  in  the  Our  Father,  Hail 
Mary,  and  Gloria  which  followed 
each  Station.  There  was  much 
food  for  thought  in  the  medita¬ 
tion  for  the  Fifth  Station,  and  it 
set  Josef’s  mind  wandering  again, 
this  time  to  the  days  of  his  youth, 
when  the  problems  he  became 
aware  of  as  he  felt  himself  grow¬ 
ing  up,  problems  relating  to  the 
terrible  fact  of  sin,  which  was  the 
burden  of  the  Fifth  Station’s 
prayer,  almost  overwhelmed  his 
sensitive  and  innocent  young  soul. 
It  was  Father  Zenty  who  had  res¬ 
cued  him  then,  giving  him  new 
confidence  and  strengthening  Jo¬ 
sef  in  his  faith.  From  that  time 
Father  and  he  had  been  close 
friends,  Josef  trusting  the  priest, 
and  Father  Zenty  helping  the 
struggling  boy.  Now  these  mem¬ 
ories  of  happier  days,  swarming 
into  Josef’s  mind,  were  a  catalyst 
to  his  thoughts  of  mistrust  and 
suspicion,  intensifying  the  anguish 
of  guilt  and  remorse  he  felt  for 
mistrusting  his  old  friend.  In  his 
perplexity,  Josef  asked  himself, 
was  Father  Zenty,  and  everybody 
else  in  the  Peoples’  Republic,  right 
and  the  Pope  wrong?  Why  was  he, 
Josef,  disturbed  in  this  way?  Flis 
friends,  he  was  convinced,  would 
have  taken  the  jury  assignment 
without  a  scruple  and  gone  to  the 
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Sacraments  with  tranquility.  Al¬ 
ways  prone  to  accuse  himself,  he 
wondered,  was  not  his  present 
state  of  mind  much  the  same  as  the 
emotional  trouble  of  his  youth, 
difficulty  which  was  resolved  by 
his  following  the  advice  of  those 
who  knew  more  than  he  did?  Was 
not  Father  Zenty  still  a  good 
priest?  Josef  felt  a  dull  ache  in  his 
head  as  these  thoughts  churned 
around  and  around  and  around  . .  . 
Holy  Mother ,  pierce  me  through 
In  my  heart  each  wound  renew 
Of  my  Savior  crucified . 

The  hymn  again  awakened  Jo¬ 
sef  to  his  surroundings  in  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Appropriate  words  they  were 
singing,  he  reflected.  He  had  been 
attending  the  Stations  ever  since 
childhood,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  he  noticed  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  devotion  and  his  own 
life.  Yet,  he  reminded  himelf, 
that  was  what  the  Stations  were 
meant  to  do:  re-create  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  so  that  Christians  may 
relive  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
penance  all  those  sacred  events. 
The  commemoration  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  was  an  important  element  in 
the  business  of  following  Christ. 
That  was  what  he  wanted  to  do, 
he  thought  —  follow  Christ.  If 
only  he  knew  the  way.  And  here 
it  occurred  to  Josef  that  he  was 
doing  too  much  thinking,  and  not 
enough  praying.  He  would  pray. 

Josef  Broszly  buried  his  head  in 
his  hands,  but  the  singing  of  the 
congregation  again  broke  up  his 
private  meditations  and  distrac¬ 


tions.  He  looked  about  him.  Eight 
hundred  people.  They  were  pray¬ 
ing,  too.  Father  Zenty  was  pray¬ 
ing.  And  congregations  in  other 
churches  in  the  Peoples’  Republic. 
What  were  they  praying  for? 
This  evening,  in  this  happy  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  government  took 
care  of  everything  for  the  people 
— even  their  religion — what  cries 
were  going  up  to  Him  Who  would 
not  leave  His  children  orphans? 

But  Josef’s  mind  was  wandering 
too  much.  How  did  he  expect  God 
to  favor  him  an  answer  to  his 
problems  when  he  did  not  pay  at¬ 
tention? 

He  heard  Father  Zenty  an¬ 
nounce,  this  time  from  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  "The  Tenth 
Station:”  (five  more  had  passed!) 
"Jesus  is  stripped  of  His  gar¬ 
ments.” 

"At  this  Station  we  contemplate 
how  Jesus,  having  arrived  at  Cal¬ 
vary,  submitted  to  the  most 
shameful  indignity  of  His  Passion: 
before  the  eyes  of  the  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  mob,  He  was  stripped 
of  His  garments.  On  the  hilltop  of 
Golgotha,  the  King  of  heaven  and 
earth  stood,  and  He  stood  alone, 
fulfilling  the  words  of  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  'I  looked  for  one  who  would 
grieve  with  me  and  there  was 
none.’ 

"Dear  Jesus,  all  alone  and  hu¬ 
miliated,  You  stood  alone  as  a 
model  for  Your  followers,  who, 
down  through  the  ages,  would 
often  stand  alone,  not  only  against 
the  world  of  unbelief,  but  also 
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against  those  who  would  profess 
to  follow  You  while  compromis¬ 
ing  between  God  and  mammon  in 
their  own  lives.  Give  me  such  an 
unshakeable  faith  that,  though  all 
the  world  be  against  You,  I  will 
be  able  to  stand  alone  for  Your 
sake,  and  bear  patiently  humilia¬ 
tion  and  reproach  in  union  with 
You.” 

Here,  suddenly,  Josef  had  his 
answer!  As  the  Our  Father,  Hail 
Mary  and  Gloria  were  recited, 
tranquillity  began  to  replace  tur¬ 
moil  in  his  mind,  for,  even  before 
Father  Zenty  had  finished  reading 
the  prayer,  he  had  decided  what 
he  would  do.  How  silly  he  had  been 
in  thinking  that  his  problem  had 
been  his  alone.  How  blind  not  to 
have  realized  that  the  Church’s 
ceremonies  give  expression  to,  and 
explain  and  supply  for  the  needs 
of  all  men  everywhere.  The  word 
'alone’  still  rang  in  his  mind.  Now 
Josef  did  not  ask  himself  what  the 
eight  hundred  other  souls  in  St. 
Clement’s  were  praying  for,  nor 
did  he  trouble  himself  about  what 
the  prayer  for  the  Tenth  Station 
meant  to  the  priest  who  had  re¬ 
cited  it  so  devoutly.  Josef  had 
his  conscience;  other  people  had 
theirs. 


Soon  the  Fourteenth  and  last 
Station  was  completed,  and  it  did 
not  take  long  for  the  five  Our 
Fathers,  Hail  Marys,  and  Glorias 
for  the  Holy  Father’s  intentions 
(so  long  as  those  intentions  were 
spiritual) .  With  the  conclusion  of 
Benediction,  Josef  was  caught  up 
in  the  wave  of  humanity  which 
swept  out  of  the  church.  It  was 
almost  curfew  time,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  to  hurry.  Once  out  of  the 
church,  Josef  hastened  along,  too, 
singing  to  himself  the  words  of 
the  Stabat  Mater,  the  way  he  al¬ 
ways  did  on  the  way  home  from 
Stations,  until  a  raucous  chorus  of 
a  marching  song  startled  him: 
Always  forward,  toward  the  light 
The  people’s  march  is  on! 

Josef  watched  the  lusty  singers, 
youths  of  the  Young  Socialist 
League,  swing  down  the  street, 
then  he  turned  up  the  narrow  alley 
which  served  as  a  short-cut  to  his 
home.  The  words  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  returned  to  him,  and,  in 
his  distracted  way,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  his  big  shoes  resound¬ 
ing  heavily  on  the  cobblestones, 
he  hummed  to  himself  the  verses 
he  knew  by  heart: 

For  the  sins  of  His  own  nation 
Saw  Him  hang  in  desolation 
Till  His  spirit  forth  He  sent. 


PRISMS 


i 

Down,  from  layer  upon 
Quivering  layer  of  cathedral  air 
And  tremulous  light, 

The  lyric  perfumes  of  the  day  withdraw: 

Fall,  held  in  fragile  suspension 

By  the  cool  hypnotism  of  night 

In  the  blossom  where 

The  volatile  nectars  flowed 

In  the  smouldering  heat 

Of  feverish  day.  The  petals  fold; 

The  perfumes 

— Tremulous,  lyric,  tragic — 

Dissolve  in  mist 
Till  overcome, 

They  are  no  more. 


II 

Mutely,  one  by  one 

In  the  spinning  mists  of  moonlight, 

The  pines  thrust 

Their  cathedral  selves 

Into  the  shifting  oblivions 

— Dull,  black,  murmuring — 

The  shades  of  another  world. 

Down  from  their  funereal  sweep 
The  blackest  of  heaviest  oils 
Slip  to  the  pleading  airs, 

Weeping  the  essence  of  pine, 
Closing  out  the  atmosphere, 

Falling  to  the  smouldering  soul 
Of  the  rich,  warm-moist  earth. 
Then  rising  —  higher,  higher — 

In  fumes  of  ethereal  fire 

Is  the  luminous  mist  of  the  swamp 

In  the  pathetic  light  of  the  moon. 


—  Luman  Drake 
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A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN 

THE  AGES 

(A  fragment  from  "Oliver’s  Travels”) 


By  JOHN  McLELLAN 


(THE  STORY  UP  TILL  NOW:  Our  hero,  Samuel  Oliver ,  has 
managed,  after  much  studious  application  to  science  fiction,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  time  machine ,  While  on  his  way  to  the  Pleistocene  age,  the[ 
machine  has  broken  down  in  the  early  nineteenth  century ,  While  the 
machine  is  being  fixed  Oliver  is  visited  by  Mr,  Morly,  an  amateur  phil¬ 
osopher  who  wishes  to  learn  a  few  things  about  the  twentieth  century. 
The  following  excerpt  is  Oliver’s  account  of  his  conversation  with  that 
learned  gentleman .) 


M  ORLY  was  very  anxious  to 
learn  some  of  the  achievements  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  which 
was  then  in  its  infant  stages.  He 
expressed  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  added  a  great  deal  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  comfort  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  that  it  could  do 
nothing  for  art  or  philosophy 
(which  he  considered  the  most  en¬ 
nobling  pursuits  of  man) ,  and 
concluded  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  as  fortunate  living  in  his  own 
age  as  I  in  mine.  I  informed  him 
that  he  was  mistaken,  for,  although 
science  could  do  nothing  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  these  en¬ 
deavors,  it  was  able  to  make  their 
results  (especially  works  of  art) 
more  immediately  accessible  to  the 
general  public  and  more  widely 


circulated  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  I  then  told  him  about  the 
invention  and  wide  distribution  of 
radios,  moving  pictures  and  tele¬ 
vision  sets. 

At  this  point  he  rapturously  in¬ 
terrupted  me  by  exclaiming, 
"Wait.  Don’t  tell  me.  Let  me  see 
if  I  can  guess  what  use  you  made 
of  each  of  these  devices.  The  mov¬ 
ing  picture  —  being  a  permanent 
medium — is  used  for  productions 
of  the  great  classics  of  drama,  op¬ 
era,  and  ballet.  The  device  you  call 
teevee  is  used  for  the  lighter  class¬ 
ics  and  the  works  of  contempora¬ 
ry  artists  in  these  three  forms.  That 
is  to  be  expected  because  the  pro¬ 
ductions  are  not  preserved  as  are 
those  on  film  and  because  it  is 
directed  to  an  audience  sitting  at 
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home.  The  radio  is  no  doubt  used 
for  recitations  of  lyric  poetry,  for 
symphonies,  and  for  all  other 
forms  of  instrumental  music.  My 
friend,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
I  envy  you  all  the  cultural  advan¬ 
tages  science  has  brought  you.” 

I  then  explained  to  him  that  his 
assumptions  were  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect;  that  the  movies  were  indeed 
devoted  to  dramatic  productions 
but  that  these  were  innumerable, 
ephemeral  dramas,  produced  by 
shallow  and  facile  writers  for  im¬ 
mediate  consumption,  rather  than 
productions  of  the  classics ;  that  no 
one  would  think  of  seeing  a  film  as 
much  as  a  year  after  its  release; 
that  the  chief  requirement  for  a 
movie  plot  was  that  it  be  readily 
comprehensible  to  a  twelve-year- 
old  mentality,  for  a  T.V.  plot  that 
it  be  readily  comprehensible  to  a 
six-year-old  mentality,  and  for  a 
radio  plot  that  it  be  readily  com¬ 
prehensible  to  people  of  no  men¬ 
tality  even  if  they  tuned  in  only 
once  every  three  weeks.  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  television  was  largely 
given  over  to  buffoons  who  had 
not  the  excuse  of  insanity  for  the 
absurdity  and  bad  taste  of  their 
antics;  that  these  buffoons  were 
the  most  highly  paid  professional 
men  in  our  society;  that  the  great¬ 
est  appeal  of  movies  and  television 
was  in  the  number  of  physically 
attractive  young  women  they 
crowded  onto  the  screen;  that 
radio  had  nothing  to  offer  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  dramas  mentioned  ex¬ 
cept:  (1 )  programs  on  which  nin¬ 


compoops  were  awarded  absurdly 
rich  prizes  for  answering  simple 
questions  based  neither  on  com¬ 
mon  sense  nor  on  any  higher  study 
proper  to  man  (the  prizes  being 
contributed  by  business  men  who 
had  grown  exorbitantly  rich  by 
exploiting  underpaid  workmen 
and/or  failing  to  give  the  public 
its  money’s  worth  of  goods)  ;  (2) 
recordings  of  songs  which  were  as 
fascinating  to  the  memory  as  they 
were  disgusting  to  the  sensibilities; 
(3)  more  buffoons;  (4)  inter¬ 
minable  appeals  to  buy  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  exorbitantly  rich 
business  men  mentioned  above  in 
order  that  they  might  grow  even 
more  exorbitantly  rich,  thereby 
increasing  social  injustice  and  the 
instability  of  society.  I  added  that 
these  appeals  were  never  based  on 
reason  but  on  wild  and  irrational 
enthusiasm,  that  they  were  often 
set  to  music  even  more  fascinating 
and  disgusting  than  the  songs  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  occupied  more 
time  than  any  other  form  of  radio 
"entertainment.” 

I  would  have  elaborated  my 
description  but  I  observed  that  my 
listener  had  grown  pale  and  was 
shaking  violently.  When  he  was 
again  able  to  speak  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  our  age  had 
wretchedly  abused  the  gifts  science 
had  given  us.  He  claimed  that  our 
art  was  directed  toward  blunting 
sensibility  rather  than  refining  it, 
toward  obscuring  reality  rather 
than  sharpening  our  awareness  of 
it.  He  concluded  by  thanking  his 
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God  that  he  had  been  spared  the 
purgatory  of  being  born  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

Now,  while  I  might  have  my 
own  opinion  about  some  of  the 
faults  of  our  century,  I  could  not 
stand  to  hear  it  so  sharply  criti¬ 
cized  by  this  foreigner  (a  foreign¬ 
er  in  time  as  well  as  space)  so  I 
pointed  out  some  of  the  beauties 
of  our  culture.  If  the  movies  did 
not  care  much  for  plot  they  did 
care  much  for  scenery.  I  told  him 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on 
elaborate  sets  and  how  if  they 
were  going  to  make  a  picture  about 
Africa,  why  they  packed  up  and 
went  to  Africa  and  if  they  were 
making  a  picture  about  Italy,  why 
they  went  there  and  if  that  wasn’t 
realism  what  was?  And  they  could 
make  pictures  in  colors  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  you  would  ever  find  in 
real  life.  Television  couldn’t  travel 
around  the  world,  of  course,  and 
didn’t  have  color  yet,  but  it  was 
almost  as  good  as  Hollywood  when 
it  came  to  lavish  scenery  and 
would  have  color  pretty  darn  soon 
— you  just  watch  and  see  if  it 
wouldn’t.  As  for  radio,  I  didn’t 
see  anything  wrong  with  giving 
the  people  what  they  wanted  and 
radio  was  practically  obsolete  any¬ 
way. 

Morly  only  shook  his  head  sadly 
and  asked  no  more  questions  about 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century. 


He  next  asked  me  about  world 
affairs  and  whether  the  perfect 
state  had  yet  evolved.  I  replied 
that  none  was  yet  perfect  but  all 
were  so  improved  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  recognize  a  single 
one  of  them  if  he  were  to  go  back 
to  the  twentieth  century  with  me. 
I  told  him  of  the  glorious  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Russia.  I  depicted  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  new  order  in  Ger¬ 
many.  I  gave  him  a  rough  sketch 
of  world  history,  including  the 
war  to  end  all  wars  and  the  two 
wars  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  He  found  it  hard  to 
follow  because  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  weapons  of  modern  warfare 
so  I  began  to  describe  them  to  him. 
I  was  leading  up  to  the  atomic 
bomb  as  my  climax  but  he  stopped 
me  before  I  even  came  close  to  it 
and  begged  me  to  desist,  saying  he 
felt  very  ill.  I  was,  for  a  moment, 
inclined  to  mention  the  bomb  be¬ 
fore  leaving  him  so  that  he  might 
not  miss  the  most  important 
weapon  of  all.  But  then  I  recalled 
his  unfortunate  attitude  toward 
some  of  my  previous  descriptions 
and  realized  that  his  mind — full  of 
nineteenth-century  nonsense — was 
not  prepared  for  so  glorious 
a  revelation.  And  so  I  terminated 
the  conversation,  thinking  it  better 
that  he  should  remain  ignorant  of 
that  perfect  culmination  of  our 
civilization  rather  than  misinter¬ 
pret  its  true  significance. 


VIATORES 


\ 

His  footsteps  pace  behind  me 
Like  an  echo. 

Only  we  two 

Stepping  silently  through  the  blackness  of  a  road. 
We  have  traveled  long, 

This  dark  companion  and  I. 

But  I  do  not  know  him. 

Men  are  rising  from  the  ground, 

Running  through  the  early  mist — 

Afraid. 

This  one  falls. 

Why? 

Why  are  all  his  years 
Pumping  out  a  hole? 

For  a  nemonic  they  have  shouted  in  his  ears? 
Phrases  they  have  printed  on  his  soul? 

The  world  was  quick  with  sin; 

It  brought  forth  death. 

He  is  gone  now 

Let  the  earth  drink  his  blood  and  tears. 

We  have  walked  far 
With  only  dark  around  us, 

With  years  of  hate  between  us. 

If  I  could  shatter  the  strange  years, 

See  all  my  hate  dissolve, 

If  I  could  call  him  brother, 

All  the  fear  would  cease 

And  we  could  walk  the  years  in  peace. 


—  John  Plunkett 
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A  BOSTON  EVENING 


By  JOSEPH  A.  APPLEYARD 


TT  HE  two  women  walked  slow¬ 
ly  along  the  wide  pavement  in  the 
shade  of  the  tall  houses  and  the 
iron  fences.  They  would  not  have 
hurried  for  the  world  and  their 
leisurely  pace  was  quite  different 
from  the  speed  with  which  small 
packs  of  autos  dashed  past  them, 
racing  from  one  traffic  signal  to 
the  next  on  both  sides  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue,  and  persist¬ 
ently  interrupting  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  these  two  matronly 
strollers. 

"Of  course  the  food  is  good  at 
the  River  House,  but  there’s  no 
variety.  It’s  all  steak  and  lobster.” 
This  was  the  woman  in  the  black 
coat  and  hat  speaking.  She  also 
carried  a  black  handbag  and  sev¬ 
eral  bundles,  the  results,  it  seemed, 
of  an  afternoon’s  shopping.  Her 
high  lilting  voice  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  imminent  laughter, 
and  was  quite  different  from  the 
soft,  warm  voice  of  the  other 
woman. 

"You’re  so  right  dear,”  said  the 
other  woman,  who  was  dressed  in 
orchid.  "I  like  something  different 
myself.  Now  take  the  food  at  some 
of  the  better  New  York  restau¬ 
rants.  There’s  nothing  better.” 


"That  may  be  so,  but  the  only 
ones  who  really  know  how  to  cook 
are  the  French.  Now  my  chef  is  a 
wonder.  Learned  everything  he 
knows  in  Paree  (she  said  it  with 
her  lips  drawn  back,  as  if  in  a  pro¬ 
nunciation  lesson) .  I  wouldn’t  let 
him  go  for  a  mint.” 

"How  did  you  ever  get  him,  my 
dear?  Was  it  while  you  were  on 
the  Continent  last  fall?” 

"No,  no,”  answered  the  woman 
in  black.  "The  funny  thing  was: 
we  found  him  while  we  were  stay¬ 
ing  at  Rio  for  the  winter.  He  was 
working  for  a  Bolivian  diplomat 
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who  had  ulcers  and  despised 
French  cooking.  He  had  no  free¬ 
dom  for  his  talents,  so  he  was  glad 
to  come  with  us.” 

At  this  the  smaller  woman  broke 
into  the  hearty  laughter  she  had 
held  back  during  the  dialogue,  as 
though  this  were  a  private  joke  be¬ 
tween  them,  one  which  had  been 
told  many  times  before  this. 

The  laughter  seemed  to  quiet 
them  both  for  the  moment,  and 
they  walked  on  without  conversa¬ 
tion,  each  perhaps  thinking  of 
some  joke  to  tell  the  other.  It  was 
the  woman  in  the  black  coat  and 
hat  who  again  started  the  con¬ 
versation.  She  was  taller  than  the 
other  woman  and  had  a  strong, 
plain  face,  one  whose  color  did  not 
depend  on  rouge  or  powder.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  her  straight  black  hair 
which  made  her  face  seem  so  plain. 
Had  you  passed  her  on  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue  this  evening,  you 
might  have  thought  of  her  as  a 
woman  who  had  worked  hard  and 
had  enjoyed  life,  certainly  the 
physical  opposite  of  her  compa¬ 
nion,  a  small,  delicate-looking 
woman,  grey-haired  and  lightly 
powdered,  done  up  in  a  somewhat 
faded  orchid  hat  and  coat  and 
complete  with  gold-rimmed 
glasses.  She  started  slightly  when 
the  other  woman  spoke. 

"Now  just  look  at  that  tea  serv¬ 
ice,”  and  she  pointed  towards  the 
window  of  a  house  that  was  par¬ 
ticularly  near  to  the  sidewalk. 
"Doesn’t  it  look  just  like  the  one 
I  bought  last  month?  You  remem¬ 


ber  the  one  —  Lady  Mountbatten 
borrowed  it  from  the  count  who 
stole  it  from  the  Doge’s  palace?” 

The  little  lady  nearly  shook  off 
her  orchid  hat  as  she  laughed,  and 
she  could  barely  manage  to  stutter 
what  she  was  expected  to  say — 
"Oh,  you  mean  the  one  with  the 
little  bare  angels.”  When  this  final 
line  had  been  spoken  the  tall  wom¬ 
an  started  to  laugh,  and  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  story  with 
every  ounce  of  her  not  inconsid¬ 
erable  body. 

They  chuckled  and  nudged  each 
other  and  renewed  their  laughter 
as  they  passed  through  the  stately 
gates  to  the  Public  Garden  and 
they  giggled  all  the  way  across  the 
graceful  bridge  over  the  duck 
pond.  When  they  were  passing  out 
through  the  gates  on  the  Charles 
Street  side,  the  little  woman  in  or¬ 
chid  plucked  the  sleeve  of  the 
other  woman  and  pointed  to  the 
short  and  fat,  mustachioed  Italian 
who  stood  by  the  gates  with  his 
sidewalk  camera  and  the  samples 
of  his  work  pasted  to  the  side  of 
the  box.  Quietly  and  playfully, 
they  walked  over  to  the  spot  where 
the  merchant  was  established. 
With  a  great  show  of  pomp,  the 
short  woman  pointed  at  one  of  the 
samples,  a  picture  of  an  ugly  girl 
and  a  shaggy  dog.  She  stared  crit¬ 
ically  for  a  moment,  then  squinted 
closer,  and  finally,  in  a  deep  voice, 
obviously  imitating  someone,  she 
announced  definitely  "This  ...  is 
not ...  a  Botticelli.  Take  it  away.” 

This  imitation  was  too  much  for 
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the  tall  woman  and  she  collapsed 
on  a  nearby  bench,  where  both  of 
them  laughed  for  ten  minutes  and 
completely  mystified  the  Italian 
photographer,  who  thought  he 
should  call  it  a  day  and  get  a  good 
night’s  sleep. 

When  the  two  women  had  re¬ 
covered  from  the  results  of  their 
humor  they  crossed  Charles  Street 
and  bought  several  bags  of  pea¬ 
nuts  from  a  vendor  at  the  edge  of 
the  Common.  You  might  have 
wondered  what  the  several  bags 
were  for,  but  not  for  long.  Soon 
there  were  clouds  of  pigeons  trail¬ 
ing  the  laughing  benefactresses 
across  the  tree-lined  paths  of  the 
Common  and  up  the  sloping  Park 
Street.  There  the  laughing  came  to 
and  end  as  the  two  women  threw 
the  remaining  peanuts  to  the 
pigeons  fluttering  about  in  the 
dusk,  and  then  they  vanished 
through  a  white  doorway.  Inside 
was  quiet  and  no  laughter,  but  still 
happiness.  The  two  remained  a 
little  while  in  the  tall  white  pews, 
then  genuflected  and  left. 

Out  on  the  street  again,  they 
climbed  up  the  hill  towards  the 
great  gold  dome  of  the  State 
House.  The  streets  were  quiet, 


now  that  it  was  dark;  and  the  gas 
lamps  offered  the  only  light.  They 
walked  through  the  old,  narrow 
streets,  and  came  to  the  big  houses 
and  the  high  walls  of  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  down  which  they  went, 
humming  to  themselves,  and 
squinting  as  they  passed  through 
the  glow  of  a  street  light  every  so 
often.  Finally  they  turned  down 
a  little  alley  near  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  houses  and,  through  a  latticed 
gate  in  a  brick  wall,  they  entered 
a  small,  enclosed  garden.  Once  in¬ 
side  their  humming  stopped.  An 
old  grey  cat  which  had  been  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  doorstep  arched  his 
back  in  greeting  and  scooted 
through  the  door  an  instant  after 
one  of  the  women  had  turned  the 
handle.  As  they  passed  inside  the 
light  clicked  on  and  revealed  for 
an  instant  the  prim  and  ancient 
kitchen  which  was  their  home. 
Then  the  door  shut. 

An  instant  later  the  door 
opened  a  crack,  just  wide  enough 
for  a  hand  with  a  cat.  There  was 
a  sqwack  as  the  animal  was 
dropped  on  the  doorstep  and  then 
the  door  closed  again  leaving  the 
cat  alone  in  the  little  garden  on 
Beacon  Hill. 


SUMMER’S  PAST 


Now  the  summer’s  past. 

All  the  tingling  warmth, 

And  the  ocean  —  froth  curling  in  the  rocks, 
And  sun-lit  laughter, 

Gone. 

And  something  else  has  fled, 

Fled  from  me — 

Some  warmth  within  my  soul; 

A  song  that  I  have  sung 
Has  trembled  in  my  heart 
And  passed, 

And  leaves  a  little  emptiness. 

We  are  alone  here, 

Each  curled  in  himself, 

Each  living  in  a  tabernacle  of  thought 
Inviolate  and  alone. 

The  summer’s  past: 

See  it  winging  with  the  wind-tossed  bird. 


—  John  Plunkett 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION 

May  thunder  and  lightning  drop  from  the  sky 
And  may  the  world  wither  beneath  my  curse 
And  may  the  old  order  fall. 


Or  (to  put  the  same  thought  into  other  words)  I 
Am  not  satisfied  with  the  universe. 

Not  at  all. 


—  John  McLellan 


HIGH  TIDE 


By  WILLIAM  C.  BOND 


f  JL'hE  Nova  Scotia  fog,  grey  and 
devouring,  rolled  in  off  the  open 
sea  and  covered  the  rocky  land  in 
a  thick  mist.  The  tiny  French  fish¬ 
ing  village  of  Grand  Secours  hud¬ 
dled  desolately  on  a  jutting  tip  of 
land  in  Minas  Basin,  imprisoned  in 
a  world  of  grey  that  seemed  to 
have  no  limits. 

The  weatherbeaten  old  docks, 
unpainted  shad-curing  houses,  and 
small  white  cottages  were  wavy 
outlines  that  darkened  odd  patches 
of  grey  mist  like  a  checkered  coat. 
The  narrow  Gut  at  the  open  end 
of  the  Basin  was  invisible  from  the 
shore,  while  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  beyond,  even  the  sounds  of 
its  massive  tides  were  muffled  by 


the  fog.  However,  inside  the  Basin 
the  mudflats  were  bare  and  oozy 
as  the  ever-present  tide  began  to 
roll  back  in  through  the  narrow 
Gut. 

"Listen  to  that  wind,  Henri,” 
said  little  Jacques  Raveneau  anx¬ 
iously  as  he  leaned  across  the 
rough  wooden  table  of  their  small 
hut.  "It  says  there’s  going  to  be  a 
bad  storm  before  dawn.” 

Jacques  stared  curiously  at  the 
well-built  fisherman  with  the 
curly  black  hair  seated  across  from 
him.  He  didn’t  quite  know  what 
to  expect  for  a  reply. 

"Let  it  storm  all  week  if  it 
wants,”  mumbled  Henri  Latour 
drunkenly  to  no  one  in  particular. 
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“It  doesn’t  make  anv  difference 

* 

now.” 

“But  it  will  ruin  the  nets  and 
they  will  be  lost,”  pleaded  Jacques 
concernedly.  “Those  waves  will 
snap  the  poles  like  reeds.  Then  we 
will  have  to  spend  three  more  days 
putting  up  new  ones  and  the  sea¬ 
son’s  almost  over.” 

Henri’s  red-rimmed  eyes  glared 
at  Jacques  fiercely  and  Jacques  in¬ 
stinctively  drew  back.  He  knew 
of  Henri’s  strength  when  wine 
warmed  his  sinews. 

“Let  the  storm  roar!  Let  the 
wind  howl  like  a  thousand  de¬ 
mons!”  he  muttered  thickly.  “My 
Therese  is  married  to  that  wretch 
of  a  Lanot  and  I  am  living  alone 
in  this  woodpile. 

He  paused,  as  if  trying  to  gather 
together  his  thoughts. 

“I  love  her!  Me,  Henri  Letour, 
the  fisherman.  She  didn’t  know  of 
my  love  for  her;  but  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  long  before  I  had  spoken 
to  her.  For  my  nets  were  filled 
more  each  day  and  my  poor  horses 
were  straining  their  mightiest  to 
draw  home  the  heavy  load. 

“And  then,  soon  she  would  have 
been  mine,  Therese  Malonne,  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  all  the  Prov¬ 
ince!” 

He  buried  his  head  in  his  arms, 
knocking  the  empty  glass  >to  the 
floor  with  a  resounding  crash. 
Nervously  Jacques  glanced  about 
the  room.  Henri  was  a  strange  fel¬ 
low  when  his  tongue  was  loosened 
by  wine.  He  became  moody,  self- 
pitying  and  vehemently  bitter 


towards  those  he  hated.  He  must 
try  and  sober  him  up! 

But,  almost  as  though  he  had 
been  reading  Jacque’s  mind,  Hen¬ 
ri  suddenly  raised  his  head  and 
bellowed  for  more  wine.  After  a 
few  sips  of  the  new  wine,  Henri 
spoke  and  his  voice  was  strangely 
low  and  clear. 

“Tell  me,  my  Jacques,  have  you 
ever  watched  a  beautiful  white 
rose  grow  into  blossom?  That  is  a 
sight  that  would  make  us  all  better 
men,  I  think,  to  see  the  tiny  green 
shoot  appear  from  amongst  the 
jumble  of  green  leaves;  to  watch 
the  half -open  bud  spread  as  the 
days  pass  on;  and  then  as  the  sun 
smiles  on  it  and  the  rain  kisses  it, 
to  watch  it  unfold  into  the  purest 
white  rose  you  have  ever  seen?” 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 
Jacques  didn’t  move.  When  he 
spoke  again,  his  voice  was  slightly 
more  strained,  as  though  he  had 
difficulty  searching  for  the  right 
words. 

“And  then,  to  stand  one  day 
and  watch  it  plucked  from  the 
tender  bush  by  a  strange  hand! 
That,  my  Jacques,  is  what  drives 
men  to  the  devil!” 

“But,  Henri,”  said  Jacques 
soothingly,  “you  never  told  her  of 
your  love!  Even  now  she  is  still  un¬ 
aware  of  it.” 

Henry  shook  his  head  wearily. 

“I  know,  my  friend,  I  know!  I 
am  such  a  loud-mouthed  fellow 
that  I  find  it  hard  to  say  what  I 
feel  inside.  I  am  like  the  wind  that 
rises  low  off  the  stormy  waters.  It 
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makes  such  a  howl  that  it  tells 
nothing  of  the  gentle  breeze  that 
follows.  And  everyone  is  so  awed 
by  the  stormy  wind  that  they 
scarcely  notice  the  gentle  breeze.” 

Jacques  turned  and  gazed  out  at 
the  fog  swirling  past  the  dark 
window.  In  these  moods  Henri 
often  amazed  him,  always  con¬ 
fused  him  and  he  knew  that  if  he 
blurted  out  the  wrong  thing  Henri 
would  bounce  him  about  like  a 
rubber  ball. 

"Listen  to  the  wind,  Henri,”  he 
said  hopefully,  "tonight  it  screams 
like  a  thousand  demons.  Soon  the 
tide  will  roll  up  the  Basin  and 
cover  the  nets,  while  our  catch  rots 
in  the  nets.  Come,  my  Henri,  let’s 
gather  in  the  catch.  We’ve  worked 
too  hard  setting  up  our  nets  to  let 
a  day’s  catch  become  food  for  the 
gulls.” 

Jacques  was  right.  It  had  been 
back-breakng  toil  for  the  pair  to 
sink  the  lofty  poles  in  the  soft 
mud,  string  up  the  half-mile  of 
heavy  nets  and  then  wait  for  the 
incoming  tide  to  sweep  over  them, 
trapping  the  wandering  fish  in  the 
close  mesh. 

At  Jacques  words,  Henri’s  eyes 
grew  darkly  thoughtful  and  his 
lips  widened  into  a  cruel  smile. 
Swaying  lightly,  he  rose  and  faced 
the  small  Jacques. 

"Yes,  my  Jacques,  come!  To¬ 
gether  we  shall  go  out  into  the 
basin.  You  shall  gather  in  the  fish 
and  I  shall  trap  another  kind  of 
creature.” 

Jacques’  voice  quavered  slightly. 


"What  do  you  mean,  my  Hen¬ 
ri?  I  ...  I  do  not  understand.” 

"I  mean,  my  Jacques,  that  to¬ 
night  Paul  Lanot,  who  is  now 
gathering  in  his  catch  out  near  the 
Gut,  will  never  return  to  shore 
alive.”  He  laughed  loudly,  teeter¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  over  the  cowed 
Jacques. 

"For  his  marker  poles  will  not 
lead  him  back  to  the  cove  in  the 
fog.  Instead  they  will  guide  him 
to  the  foot  of  Old  Blackface. 

"Can  you  picture  him  when  he 
stops  at  the  base  of  that  cliff  and 
finds  himself  trapped?  Before  him 
rises  the  black  cliff,  steep  and 
smooth;  and  behind,  the  tide  is 
moving  in  to  crush  him  with  its 
weight.  The  water  rises  thirty  feet 
right  there  alone.  He  won’t  stand 
a  chance!” 

Inwardly  Jacques  grimaced  at 
this  devilish  plan. 

"No,  Henri,  no!”  he  pleaded 
feverishly.  "It  is  wrong  to  think 
of  such  things.  You  will  only 
harm  the  woman  you  love  and 
bring  her  much  sorrow.  Think  of 
her  before  you  do  anything!” 

He  paused,  thinking  desperate¬ 
ly  of  words  to  dissuade  the  mad¬ 
dened  fisherman. 

"Besides,  my  Henri,  you  are 
drunk.  You  may  get  lost  and  you 
know  that  the  tide  is  especially 
kind  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
way.  They  will  find  your  body 
floating  amongst  the  rocks  like  all 
the  others.” 

"Quiet,  little  one,”  thundered 
Henri  angrily.  "I  have  made  up 
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my  mind.  It  will  do  you  no  good 
to  talk  to  me.  Lanot  deserves  to 
die  and  so  he  shall.” 

His  dark  eyes  flamed  angrily  at 
Jacques. 

"But,  my  Henri,”  persisted 
Jacques  bravely,  "stop  and  think 
of  your  white  rose - .” 

Henri  had  reached  forward  and 
pulled  Jacques  roughly  to  him. 

"So,  little  one,  you  would  stop 
me?  I  think  not!”  And  with  this, 
Henri  picked  up  Jacques  and 
slammed  him  against  the  wall  with 
a  vicious  sweep  of  his  brawny 
arm.  Jacques  slid  to  the  floor  with¬ 
out  a  sound  and  lay  in  a  crumpled 
heap.  Without  a  glance  at  the  mo¬ 
tionless  form,  Henri  savagely 
slammed  the  hut  door  close  and 
staggered  toward  the  beach. 

The  incoming  water  pulled  at 
his  ankles  as  he  tore  the  first 
marker  pole  out  of  the  mud  and 
placed  it  towards  Old  Blackface. 
As  he  toiled,  the  fog  swirled  and 
eddied  about  him.  He  couldn’t  see 
the  next  pole  a  mere  ten  feet  away. 
But  he  worked  as  steadily  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  his  drunken  condition, 
wrenching  the  poles  from  the  soft 
mud  and  placing  them  in  a  line 
leading  towards  the  cliff.  He  al¬ 
most  veered  off  several  times,  but 
managed  to  find  the  poles  again 
and  continue  his  task.  Occasional¬ 
ly  the  sound  of  straining  horses 
and  wagon,  mixed  with  a  muffled 
shout,  would  filter  through  the 
mist  to  his  ears.  Then  he  would 
stop  for  a  moment  and  grin 
drunkenly  to  himself. 


The  water  played  about  his 
knees  as  he  shoved  the  last  pole  into 
the  dark  mud  and  twisted  it  deep 
into  the  firm  layer  beneath.  The 
line  was  complete  and  led  straight 
to  a  watery  death  that  knew  no 
escape.  Henri  turned  and  headed 
towards  shore. 

Stumbling  along  in  the  ooze,  he 
peered  through  the  mists  ahead 
looking  for  the  darker  shadows  of 
the  land.  Soon  he  would  be  safely 
home,  while  Paul  Lanot  floated 
lifeless  above  the  jagged  rocks  be¬ 
low  Old  Blackface.  Henri  stag¬ 
gered  on  through  the  mist.  He 
ought  to  be  near  the  Cove  by  now. 

Suddenly  a  stabbing  pain  shot 
through  his  left  leg  and  he  toppled 
uncontrollably  to  the  mud,  a  bel¬ 
low  of  anguish  on  his  lips.  Rolling 
over,  he  saw  his  ankle  grotesquely 
twisted  into  a  large  hole  in  the 
mud.  He  cursed  bitterly  as  he  real¬ 
ized  what  had  happened.  He  had 
stepped  into  a  post  hole  out  of 
which  he  had  just  torn  a  pole  a 
few  minutes  before. 

Gingerly  he  felt  the  swollen 
ankle  and  his  face  tightened  as  he 
realized  his  helplessness.  He  knew 
to  try  and  walk  would  be  futile. 
But  the  water  was  rising  higher  as 
the  tide  swept  in  more  strongly. 
Desperately  he  tried  to  collect  his 
dulled  senses  and  think  of  a  way 
out  of  his  predicament. 

Perhaps  he  could  crawl  to  shore! 
He  couldn’t  be  too  far  from  the 
Cove.  He  reached  down,  untied 
the  soggy  laces  of  the  boot,  and 
drew  out  the  injured  limb.  He  rose 
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to  his  knees  and  then  fell  back 
sharply  as  waves  of  biting  pain 
seared  through  his  foot.  Henri  Le- 
tour  was  not  a  coward;  but  he 
knew  when  the  odds  were  stacked 
too  strongly  against  him.  He 
couldn’t  crawl  another  yard  with 
that  ankle. 

Suddenly  he  sat  up  and  began 
to  yell  through  the  fog.  Perhaps 
he  could  call  to  Lanot  who  had 
filled  his  wagon  by  now  and  was 
headed  unwittingly  towards  the 
cliff.  But  his  desperate  cries  went 
unanswered  through  the  deaden¬ 
ing  mist. 

The  water  rose  higher  and 
higher.  It  played  momentarily 
about  his  chest  and  then  reached 
for  his  throat  like  a  pair  of  stran¬ 
gling  hands. 

Lying  there  helpless,  Henri 
wondered  what  would  happen  to 
his  soul.  But,  he  really  didn’t  won¬ 


der,  because  he  knew.  It  stood  out 
before  him  just  as  final  as  the  black 
water  rising  and  swirling  about 
him.  And  the  knowledge  of  it 
made  him  sick.  Wearily  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  waited. 

At  the  edge  of  the  Gut  a  lofty 
tidal  wave  rolled  through  the  nar¬ 
row  strait,  bounding  off  the  high 
walls  as  it  sped  along.  Picking  up 
speed  like  a  sliding  avalanche,  it 
surged  down  the  width  of  the  Ba¬ 
sin  and  slammed  against  the  far 
shore,  sending  cold  spray  flying 
far  over  the  black  rocks.  On  the 
grey  surface  of  the  rising  water  a 
worn  black  boot  floated  lazily 
towards  the  shore.  It  spun  slowly 
about  as  wave  or  whitecap  gripped 
it.  Suddenly  it  whirled  dizzily 
about  in  the  grip  of  a  small  eddy, 
seemed  almost  to  struggle  for  a 
moment  to  remain  afloat,  and 
sank  into  the  black  depths. 
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When  tragedy  struck 
He  looked  it  in  the  eye 
And  always  for  luck 
Had  a  few  shots  of  rye. 


John  Paul  Sullivan 


IN  A  CATHEDRAL  IN  MEXICO 


This  altar  rail  was  cast 

in  the  shop  of  Parlovande  the  Elder  at  Cordoba 

from  sketches  by  Forcino 

and  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Alba. 

Wrought  from  cannon  that  had  roared 
on  the  Turks  in  Lepanto’s  Gulf, 
it  was  shipped  by  sturdy  galleon, 

and  half-a-thousand  beasts  struggled  with  it  from  the  coast 
three  hundred  miles  into  the  mountains, 
where  it  was  blessed  by  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
on  May  the  ninth,  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Dirty  hands  clutch  the  gilded  rail 

and  wooden  beads  slip  through  twisted  fingers; 

the  old  woman  weeps  her  thanks 

for  the  gift  of  grain  which  will  save  her  children 

from  this  year’s  famine. 


—  Joseph  A.  Appleyard 


Conversation  Over  Cocktails 


By  ROBERT  GAVAGHAN 


ALTER  felt  very  flushed 
and  nervous.  His  starched  collar 
seemed  to  press  more  closely 
around  his  neck  with  every  breath. 
He  had  an  intense  desire  to  rip 
open  his  collar,  loosen  his  necktie, 
take  off  his  jacket  and  sing  as 
loudly  as  he  was  able. 

As  he  looked  around  the  room, 
he  tried  to  measure  the  reaction 
such  an  outburst  would  cause. 
The  muffled  buzz  of  genteel  con¬ 
versation  among  cocktail  party 
guests  at  Mrs.  Wheatley’s  would 
probably  subside.  Well-groomed 
faces  would  turn  on  him  as  if  he 
were  some  specimen  at  a  public 
zoo.  Mrs.  Wheatley,  the  hostess, 
would  cause  him  the  most  embar¬ 
rassment  of  all.  After  staring  at 
him  open-mouthed,  unbelieving 
with  fluttering  eyelashes,  she 
would  make  a  painful  effort  to 
distract  attention  from  this  bar¬ 
barian.  And  the  party  would  bub¬ 
ble  on  as  if  this  wild  man  were  not 
in  the  room.  And  of  course  El¬ 
eanor,  Mrs.  Wheatley’s  daughter, 
would  be  so  insulted  by  her  special 
guest.  She  would  stop  playing  the 
piano  and  go  and  sulk  in  a  corner 
with  her  half-emptied  cocktail 
glass,  all  because  Walter  Malfie 
had  interrupted  her  sonata! 

It  must  be  the  Manhattans  I’m 
drinking,  thought  Walter.  I’m 
not  accustomed  to  them,  smooth 
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and  subtly-going  down  and  then 
.  .  .  whammo.  Give  me  the  honest 
old-fashioned  taste  of  whiskey  or 
beer. 

He  continued  his  musings.  For 
one,  he  recognized  that  it  wasn’t 
the  liquor  which  was  influencing 
him  so  strangely  here.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  that  he  was  out  of  place.  He 
was  painfully  s  e  1  f-conscious, 
afraid  that  at  any  moment  Mrs. 
Wheatley  would  be  politely  escort¬ 
ing  him  to  the  front  door,  where 
Mr.  Wheatley  would  be  waiting 
to  grimly  propel  him  into  the 
street.  He  was  aware  of  his  hands, 
and  the  way  his  knees  were 
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crossed,  and  if  his  necktie  was 
properly  arrayed  down  his  chest, 
and  if  he  made  the  right  remarks 
and  the  proper  faces  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  him. 

His  only  consolation  was  the 
belief  that  everybody  around  him 
was  a  faker.  Walter  knew  mechan¬ 
ics  and  shipfitters  back  home  who 
had  more  money  than  these  po¬ 
lite,  well-dressed  snobs.  He  dis¬ 
liked  the  subterfuges  they  would 
resort  to  when  drinking.  These 
connoisseurs  of  concoctions  liked 
to  think  they  got  drunk  by  ac¬ 
cident,  or  in  a  dignified  fashion  at 
least. 

A  faint  smile  came  across  his 
face,  which  Walter  thought  made 
him  look  insane  because  he  had  no 
apparent  reason  for  smiling.  His 
slightly  dilated  eyes  ranged  slowly 
across  the  plushly  carpeted  floor, 
up  the  richly  scarlet  window 
drapes,  across  the  tastefully  dec¬ 
orated  interior  of  the  Wheatley 
residence.  And  then  they  lighted 
on  the  magnificently  constructed 
grand  piano,  at  which  Eleanor  sat. 

Eleanor  had  long,  graceful  fin¬ 
gers  which  barely  seemed  to  touch 
the  keyboard.  It  was  as  if  she  com¬ 
manded  each  note  to  echo  merely 
by  pointing  her  tapering  fingers. 
Walter  liked  the  way  her  blue- 
black  hair  fell  so  softly  on  her 
white  shoulders.  What  was  she 
thinking  about,  he  wondered.  It 
could  very  well  be  that  behind 
those  brown  eyes  was  an  abyss 
cluttered  with  conventions,  eti¬ 
quette,  statistics  and  oddly  as¬ 


sorted  bits  of  information.  Fed  on 
a  heavy  diet  of  Freud,  Kinsey, 
Jack  Woodford  and  Philip  Wylie, 
he  surmised.  But  she  was  a  very 
beautiful  girl;  that  was  the  only 
reason  he  had  dated  her  in  the  first 
place,  and  why  he  was  here  at  her1 
party. 

The  party  had  been  going  on 
for  over  an  hour,  and  Walter  Mal- 
fie  was  becoming  very  restless. 
Everything  that  went  into  the 
Wheatley  party  was  faultless,  pol¬ 
ished,  stiff  and  conventional. 
Walter  remembered  a  conversa¬ 
tion  held  earlier  in  the  evening 
with  Eleanor. 

"And  Walter,  please  don’t  start 
another  argument  over  theology!” 

"Don’t  worry.  I  won’t.  After 
all,  I’m  not  proving  anything  to 
you  or  your  friends.  Some  people 
don’t  recognize  the  truth  even 
when  the  facts  are  flashing  like 
neon  lights.  It’s  all  hopeless.” 

"Now  don’t  sulk,  Walter. 
There’s  a  time  and  place  for  every¬ 
thing,”  Eleanor  had  said. 

"Even  the  truth?” 

"Don’t  be  epigrammatic,  Wal¬ 
ter.” 

"Okay,”  he  had  smiled,  "no 
more  theology.” 

"Why,  people  will  start  calling 
you  an  indoctrinated  automaton.” 

"What!  An  indoctrinated  auto¬ 
maton?” 

"Yes;  your  arguments  seem  so 
automatic,  as  if  they  were  mem¬ 
orized.  You  don’t  seem  to  be  ex¬ 
pressing  your  own  ideas.  You  only 
see  one  side  of  every  question.” 
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"Eleanor,  you  really  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  think  for  myself,  do  you? 
You  think  I  just  sit  in  a  classroom 
and  soak  up  a  lot  of  stuff  other 
people  thought  about,  without 
weighing  or  considering  it — don’t 
you?” 

She  had  shrugged.  She  believed 
he  was  like  that,  as  if  the  subject 
were  above  argument.  "Walter, 
please!  I  don’t  think  you  go  into 
things  like  we  do.  We  don’t  ac¬ 
cept  anything  at  face  value.  We 
aren’t  compelled  to  accept  any 
system  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
I  make  up  my  own  mind  about  a 
thing  before  I  accept  it.” 

Walter  had  taken  a  new  tack. 
He  relished  the  memory  of  how 
he  had  said,  "When  your  history 
teacher  told  you  that  in  the  Civil 
War  the  North  was  right  and  the 
South  fought  only  to  keep  millions 
of  Negroes  laboring  like  animals 
in  the  swamps  and  fields,  —  you 
believed  him,  didn’t  you?  Why?” 

"Why  shouldn’t  I?” 

"Because  he  was  the  history 
teacher  and  whatever  he  said  was 
the  truth,  right?” 

She  had  become  uneasy.  "I 
never  thought .  .  .  well,  I  just  took 
it  in,  I  guess.” 

Walter  had  become  sarcastic. 
"But  you  weren’t  indoctrinated, 
you  weren’t  an  automaton  blind¬ 
ly  swallowing  whatever  your 
teachers  handed  you,  were  you? 
Oh  no  .  .  .  you  weighed  and  con¬ 
sidered — my  foot!” 

"What  has  this  got  to  do  with 
theology  and  accepting  things 


blindly?  I  mean  fighting  the  Civil 
War  all  over  again.  History  and 
religion  are  two  different  things,” 
Eleanor  had  said. 

"Not  as  much  as  you  think. 
History  is  the  record  of  religion, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  in  action.  What  I 
wanted  to  get  across  was  the  fact 
that  you  yourself  have  been  ac¬ 
cepting  things  blindly,  swallow¬ 
ing  history  and  ideas  whole  with¬ 
out  weighing  them.” 

"Let’s  not  argue,  Walter. 
Things  that  seem  clear  to  you 
aren’t  clear  to  others.” 

"Do  you  believe  that?” 

"Oh,  come  on.  My  friends  will 
be  here  soon.  I  want  you  to  meet 
them.” 

"Well,  I  .  .  .” 

"Don’t  you  think  you’ll  like 
them?” 

"Oh,  I  guess  so.”  But  he  hadn’t 
meant  it,  and  now  that  he  was  in 
their  midst,  he  knew  it. 

What  he  wanted  to  say  to  her, 
before  he  left  the  party  and  went 
down  to  the  bus  depot  for  the  trip 
home,  was:  "Eleanor,  people  like 
myself  who  have  few  material 
things  and  who  have  a  definite  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  are  marked  men 
here.”  (Here  a  sweep  of  his  hand, 
indicating  the  smartly  dressed 
guests  around  them.)  "I  mean, 
you  can  easily  tell  I  don’t  belong 
in  your  social  group.  Kipling 
wrote  about  an  Englishman  who 
was  once  imprisoned  in  Siberia 
for  many  years;  probably  after 
the  Crimean  War.  One  day,  some¬ 
one  uttered  a  command  in  Rus- 
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sian,  and  the  man  fell  sobbing  to 
his  knees.  Yet  he  was  now  in  Eng¬ 
land,  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  imprisonment.  The  past  does 
that  to  a  man’s  character.  My  past 
makes  me  a  stranger  here  in  this 
house. 

"It  isn’t  that  you  are  my  bet¬ 
ters,  socially  and  culturally.  Eco¬ 
nomically,  maybe.  But  I  talk  as 
well  and  dress  as  well  as  any  of 
you.  Maybe  it’s  just  that  I  come 
from  people  who  have  a  different 
past.  We  have  different  values. 
And  we  think  God  counts  in  this 
life.  What  we  think  and  how  we 
have  lived  make  big  changes  in 
us.  I  don’t  think  I’m  inferior  here, 
but  I  know  I  feel  out  of  place.” 

Those  were  the  things  he  had 
wanted  to  say,  and  should  have 
said.  But  some  quiet  cowardice 
made  him  flinch  from  saying 


these  things.  He  knew  Eleanor 
would  be  bewildered  by  his  leav¬ 
ing,  would  try  to  puzzle  out  why 
they  had  not  clicked  romantically. 

While  she  was  engrossed  in  play¬ 
ing  the  piano,  Walter  threaded  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  picked 
up  his  hat  and  left  the  Wheatley 
residence. 

Outside  the  night  was  very 
warm,  and  the  moon  shed  its  be¬ 
nign  light  over  the  impressive 
mansions  and  tree-lined  roads  of 
Glensburg.  He  enjoyed  walking 
the  ten  blocks  to  the  bus  depot, 
nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  small  town. 

Once  on  the  bus,  bound  for 
New  York,  Walter  took  off  his 
jacket,  loosened  his  necktie  and 
began  to  read  the  transitads.  He 
felt  happy  and  relieved. 


SONG 

Here  we  are 
You  and  I 
Animate  phenomena 
Six  feet  high 

Dancing  on  a  planet  in  a  corner  of  the  sky 
Singing: 

Ooh  ooh  lookit  here  ain’t  we  pretty. 

And: 

Time  goes  by 
But  I  don’t  care. 

Time  goes  by 
But  I  don’t  care. 

Time  goes  by 
And  I  shall  die. 

But  I  don’t  care 
I  don’t  care. 


—  John  McLellan 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CROSS 


By  JOSEPH  A.  APPLEYARD 
Illustrations  by  the  Author 


TT  HIS  ESSAY,  representing  the 
results  of  my  own  curiosity  and 
occasional  research  in  the  few 
books  available  on  the  subject,  is 
intended  to  prove  nothing,  nor  to 
speculate  on  anything,  but  only  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  a  topic 
which  I  found  interesting.  Since 
it  is  presented  in  no  logical  or  his¬ 
torical  pattern  and  does  not  ap¬ 
proach  a  complete  coverage  of  the 
subject,  a  few  words  of  apology 
may  be  due  the  reader,  especially 
for  the  digression  I  will  make  use 
of  to  include  the  many  different 
aspects  of  symbolism  and  legend 
that  are  of  interest. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  primi¬ 
tive  art,  the  cross,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  the  fundamental 
device  in  decoration  and  symbol¬ 
ism.  So  revered  was  it  among  the 
early  religions  that  many  sects 
constructed  their  temples  and 
shrines  according  to  a  ground- 
plan  that  followed  some  type  of 


cross,  usually  because  it  was  a 
sacred  symbol  to  that  cult. 

Among  the  Aryan  nations  the 
cross  became  an  object  of  adora¬ 
tion,  largely  because  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  an  element  of  nature 
that  the  people  depended  upon, 
fire.  This  cross  was  called  arani 
and  represented  two  pieces  of 
wood  which,  when  rubbed  to¬ 
gether,  produced  agni  or  fire,  the 
four  dots  signifying  sparks.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
arms  of  the  cross  were  called 
swastika  and  pramatha,  whence 
"Prometheus”  who  stole  the  fire 
of  heaven  from  Zeus  and  kindled 
the  divine  spark  of  life  in  man 
formed  of  clay.  These  crosses, 
along  with  the  Trojan  cross,  were 
found  on  dishes  and  pottery 
among  the  excavating  ruins  of 
ancient  Troy,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

It  might  well  be  noted  here  that 
the  types  of  crosses  and  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  them,  along  with 
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other  evidence  of  the  ethnologist, 
are  used  to  argue  the  theory  of 
comparative  religions.  Probably 
the  best  answer  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  cross- form  which,  along 
with  its  variants,  would  quickly 
occur  to  primitive  men  seeking  to 
express  themselves  in  symbols. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  there  was 
one  form  commonly  used,  the 
canob ,  which  was  actually  a  de¬ 
vice  for  measuring  the  rise  of  the 
sacred  River  Nile  and  thus  came 
to  be  deified.  It  is  also  called  the 
sacred  tau,  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  the  crux  ansata  and  the  cross 
of  Horus,  the  god  that  was  offered 
cakes  inscribed  with  this  sign. 

The  name  of  the  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonian  god,  Bel  or  Baal,  meant 
"heart.”  Thus  a  common  symbol 
within  this  cult  is  the  so-called 
Heart  of  Bel.  The  Scandinavian 
Cross  is  of  peculiar  origin  and  it 
represents  Thor,  god  of  thunder. 
It  is  also  seen  on  rare  Hindoo 
coins,  as  it  was  considered  to  be 
of  salutary  effect  for  them.  The 
Hindoo  "Good  Omen,”  much  used 
by  fraternal  societies  today,  is  the 
opposite  of  the  arani.  It  is  found 
among  many  sects  of  the  East. 

The  Labyrinth  of  Good  For¬ 
tune,  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
is  essentially  a  cross.  Besides  its 
symbolic  history  it  was  also  the 
ground-plan  of  a  certain  class  of 
sacred  edifices  among  the  Brah¬ 
mas,  who  called  it  vandavartaya. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  symbols  is  called  the  Cross  of 
Hindostan,  also  ouan;  it  is  one  of 


the  more  important  of  the  sixty- 
five  figures  that  the  Buddhist  sees 
in  the  footprint  of  Buddha.  One 
work  mentions  a  rock  with  these 
prints  and  states  that  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  ten  toes  are  flowers 
terminating  in  this  design.  Mon¬ 
golians  draw  it  on  pieces  of  paper 
to  place  on  the  breast  of  a  dead 
person.  Other  tribes  marked  it  on 
the  ground  with  flour  during 
wedding  feasts. 

Another  figure,  forerunner  of 
the  Star  of  David,  was  worshipped 
by  the  Saivas  as  representing  the 
purity,  truth  and  justice  of  Siva, 
the  erect  pyramid,  and  Sati,  the 
inverted  pyramid.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  an  exact  copy  in 
stone  was  found  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  in  Yucatan,  without  ex¬ 
plainable  origin.  Amulets,  of  the 
shape  illustrated,  were  common 
among  the  Tarascan  Indians  in 
Mexico  and  the  Zapotecs  used 
coins  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Crosses  tvere  many  and  varied 
among  the  religions  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  Also  curious  is 
the  legend  of  the  Aztecs  and  the 
Yucatan  tribes  concerning  the 
god  Quetzalcoatl,  who  was  white 
and  bearded,  taught  the  religion 
of  peace,  and  ascended  to  heaven 
from  the  pyramid  of  Cholula  to 
become  the  planet  Venus,  or  the 
god  of  the  air. 

In  our  own  country  the  cross 
was  used  in  various  forms  to  dec¬ 
orate  earthenware  and  round  discs 
found  in  excavations  in  the  region 
of  the  Mound-builders  of  the 
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Mississippi  Valley,  all  of  which 
proves  that  the  cross  was  just 
about  the  most  fundamental  de¬ 
sign  for  decoration. 

The  history  of  the  cross,  as  far 
as  it  was  used  in  punishment,  is  an 
interesting  one.  Originally,  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  crux  was 
simply  a  stake  on  which  criminals 
were  impaled  lengthwise,  and  also 
suspended  from  it  for  a  slower 
death.  Tradition  ascribes  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  cross  to  Queen  Se- 
miramis  of  Assyria,  who  used  it 
on  quite  a  few  of  her  enemies.  At 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  says  Jos¬ 
ephus,  the  Romans  "caught  every 
day  five  hundred  Jews,  nay  some¬ 
times  they  caught  more  .  .  .  and 
nailed  them  one  after  one  way, 
and  another  after  another,  to  the 
crosses,  by  way  of  jest,  when  their 
multitude  was  so  great  that  room 
was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosses  wanting  for  the  bodies.” 

Later  refinements  included  cru¬ 
cifixion  by  one  hand  and  one  foot, 
exposure  to  wild  beasts,  as  well  as 
burning  and  crucifixion  upside 
down. 

People  have  been  known  to  un¬ 
dergo  voluntary  crucifixion  for 
the  sake  of  religious  penance  and 
display,  without  harm.  In  early 
England  the  Jews  were  accused  of 
crucifying  young  boys  on  Good 


Friday,  in  derision  of  the  solemn 
day. 

The  various  traditions  about  the 
cross  are  quite  similar  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  summarized  from  the 
Golden  Legend  of  Caxton. 

When  Adam  felt  that  he  was 
dying  he  sent  Seth  into  Paradise 
to  beg  some  of  the  oil  of  mercy, 
which  the  Archangel  Michael  re¬ 
fused,  but  instead  gave  him  three 
seeds  of  the  tree  of  life.  On  his 
return  he  found  Adam  dead,  so  he 
placed  the  seeds  under  Adam’s 
tongue  and  buried  him.  There 
sprang  up  a  cedar,  a  cypress  and 
a  pine.  They  grew  until  Moses 
discovered  them  and  took  them. 
With  them  he  brought  water 
from  the  rock.  He  planted  them 
and  finally  David  discovered  them 
and  worked  many  miracles,  cur¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  even  turning 
three  black  men  to  white.  He  left 
them  unguarded  in  Jerusalem  one 
night  and  they  sprang  up  as  one 
tree,  under  which  David  com¬ 
posed  the  Psalms.  Later,  Solomon 
tried  to  incorporate  the  timber 
into  his  great  temple  but  found 
that  the  size  was  wrong,  and  dis¬ 
carded  it. 

Used  as  a  bridge  until  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon 
and  recognized  the  sacred  wood, 
the  wood  was  finally  honored  by 
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Solomon.  At  a  later  date  it  was 
thrown  into  a  pool  which  became 
holy  and  many  were  cured  by  an 
angel  stirring  the  waters.  When 
the  Crucifixion  took  place  the 
wood  was  used  for  the  Cross. 
Three  crosses  were  made  and 
buried  at  the  site  of  the  execution, 
which  Saint  Helena  sought  after. 
Upon  learning  of  the  place  and 
then  finding  the  crosses,  she  had 
each  cross  touched  to  a  dead 
woman.  On  being  touched  by  the 
third  cross,  the  woman  came  alive. 
The  Golden  Legend  continues 
with  a  few  tales  about  the  uses  to 
which  the  wood  of  the  True  Cross 
was  put. 

When  all  of  those  relics  of  the 
Cross  are  added,  the  result  shows 
that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
original  wood  has  survived,  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  cross  was  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height  as  was  customary,  and  not 
as  exaggerated  as  some  artists  have 
made  it.  It  is  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  claims  that  are  made 
upon  the  nails  used.  Although 
most  writers  feel  that  only  three 
nails  were  used,  certainly  none  say 
more  than  four,  yet  thirty-two 
nails  are  held  today  as  the  orig¬ 
inals.  One  of  these  relics  is  the 
Iron  Crown  of  Normandy,  which 
is  a  circlet  of  gold  around  a  thin 


band  of  metal  supposedly  fash¬ 
ioned  from  one  of  the  nails. 

As  for  the  inscription  above 
Christ’s  head,  there  is  a  relic  pre¬ 
served  at  Santa  Croce  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wooden  tablet  with  the 
letters:  lesus  Nazar enus  Rex  luda- 
eorum,  incomplete,  but  in  three 
languages,  Latin,  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew. 

Modem  representations  of  the 
cross  consist  of  several  basic  forms 
and  their  variations,  often  found 
in  heraldry.  Among  the  simpler 
forms  is  the  Latin  Cross,  or  crux 
commissa ,  which  is  carried  before 
bishops,  the  Greek  Cross,  or  crux 
immissa .  The  Cross  of  Saint  An¬ 
drew  and  Saint  Patrick  was  the 
type  on  which  Saint  Andrew  died. 
Then  there  is  the  Maltese  Cross, 
the  Patriarchal  Cross,  carried  be¬ 
fore  Cardinals  and  Archbishops, 
the  Triple  Cross,  carried  only  be¬ 
fore  the  Pope,  along  with  the 
many  heraldic  crosses  which  orna¬ 
ment  the  pages  of  this  article. 

For  my  material,  I  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from: 

The  Cross ,  Ancient  and  Modern  by 
Willson  W.  Blake. 

The  Cross  in  Tradition ,  History  and 
Art  by  Rev.  William  Wood  Seymour. 

The  Legendary  History  of  the  Cross  by 
John  Ashton. 
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